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On the 31st of Fifth month, 1799, R. Jones 
and Jane Snowdon, having been liberated for re- 
ligious service in New matued, left Philadelphia ; 
and reaching Rahway on the Ist of Sixth month, 
they attended meeting there the next morning, 
and crossing the North river from Pawles’ Hook, 
reached New York that evening. Next afternoon 
they embarked on board the packet “ Eagle,” for 
Newport, having for fellow passengers, Joseph 
Whitall, Gervase Johnson, Jonathan Evans, 
tuth Anna Rutter, Sarah Cresson, Richard Mott, 


Abraham Barker, and many others. After a | 


passage of forty nine hours, they reached the 
abode of Thomas and Abigail Robinson, at New- 
port, on the 5th, “which,” she says, “excited 
thankfulness in each of our minds.” The 6th, 
being Fifth-day, they attended meeting, where the 
service devolved upon Jane Snowdon and Sarah 
Cresson. “It was,’ says our friend, “a good 
meeting.” “Qn the 7th,” she says, “ Jonathan 
Evans, with R. A. Rutter, and S. Cresson, went 
to Conannicut, A. Robinson with them, to at- 
tend some meetings before the Yearly Meet- 
ing- Dear G. Johnson and company went to 
Portsmouth, &e. I felt most easy to stay here 
over First-day. In the evening we had a solemn 
opportunity.in the family, in which J. Snowdon 
appeared in supplication. Being rainy, I wrote 
to C. Hustler and others. Seventh-day, the 8th, 
towards evening, it blew a heavy storm, which 
continued through the night. Oh, how kind is 
our blessed Master to his poor servants, in that 
We are not now on our en 

In the letter to C. Hustler, she says: “I have 
ior my companion, Jane Snowdon, a niece of dear 
“arah Harrison, who is, in her gift and manner, 
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enough like Sarah to be her daughter. She and 
her valuable husband, Leonard, are my near 
neighbours, and attached to me as to a parent. 
They are, in short, as I often say of a faithful 
friend, a living treasure unto me, for indeed, my 
dear, I feel in a very stripped state now in my 
declining years, many of imy most intimate co- 
temporaries being removed from works to rewards ; 
and oh! for some who have broken the solemn 
ties of friendship in a way still more to be lamented 
and deplored ! But on this subject I cannot pro- 
ceed. The Yearly Meeting at this place is to 
commence next week, and we have, with the con- 
sent and help of our dear friends at home, got 
here timely for it. In the same vessel, came with 
like prospect, dear Gervase Johnson, an innocent, 
humble disciple, much beloved in this land, and 
Ruth Anna Rutter and Sarah Cresson, from our 
Quarterly Meeting. The former has an excellent 
gift in the ministry, has had an excellent educa- 
tion, and in early life indulged much in gaiety, 
&c., but is now fervent in spirit, calling others to 
come, taste, and see for themselves, how good the 
Lord is.* Sarah Cresson was for several years 





| *It may perhaps be acceptable to some of our readers, 
to see a brief notice of the worthy Friend of whom R. 
Jones bears the above testimony. 
Ruth Anna Ratter was descended from parents of 
considerable wealth, and highly respectable character, 
in the view of the world. They were not in profession 
with Friends, and this daughter received what was no 
doubt then considered a liberal education, including the 
accomplishments of fashionable life. But at an early 
period, her mind became deeply and solemnly im- 

pressed with considerations respecting her future con- 
dition. The gaieties of the world soon lost their at- 
tractive influence, and she became solicitous, above ali 
other considerations, to seek and to purchase the pearl 
of great price, the favour of her Redeemer, whatever it 
might cost. Her father, though he felt and manifested 
a tender attachment to her, yet not comprehending the 
nature or depth of her exercises, made her way for a 
time more trying than it otherwise would have been. 
But the rectitude of her conduct, her filial regard to 
her parents, and the steadiness with which she adhered 
to the course to which she felt herself called, at length 

| overcame all opposition, and procured from her parents 
and connections a degree of love and respect which 
could have been obtained in no other way. 

Having passed through a series of preparatory bap- 
tisms, she came forth acceptably in the ministry, about 
the twenty second year of her age. 

Among the Friends who attended the Yearly Meet- 
ing during the prevalence of the Yellow Fever, in 1798, 
Hannah, the wife of Jacob Lindley, wasone. She was 
a valuable mirister, and in almostali respects,a very 
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under my care, and I often thought she would be ; wherein I had, in the fear of the Most High, to 


more than a common member, for she more re- 
sembled a Nazarite from her birth, than any other 
of my scholars. She is now eminent in gospel 
service. They have certificates for more extensive 
labour than I have any prospect of, and our coming 
together is mutually comforting and strengthening. 
Besides these, within a few years, many choice 
plants have been raised in and near our city, 
who, if they keep near the preserving Hand, will 
be blessed to the Church, when mine and other 
heads are laid low. * * * * 


I am at times mentally visiting and conversing 
with my fellow labourers now in your land. They 
are different in constitution and in their gifts,— 
but all of them being anointed by the great Head 
of the church, they will, I trust, have their own 

culiar line of service among you, and, in the 

rd’s time, return with sheaves of solid peace. 
Of these, none are more dear to my best life, 
than dear mournful Thomas Scattergood, whose 
return, if it so please his blessed Master to hasten, 
may have a cheering effect on his dear and valu- 
able wife.’’ 

We pass over the brief and cursory notes in 
the diary, respecting the time intervening between 
their arrival and the Yearly Meeting, during 
which our pilgrims were occupied in frequent re- 
ligious service. The testimony of the church was 
given in the following minute, made on Second- 
day of the Yearly Meeting—by a subsequent one 
on Fourth-day, declaring their ‘ company and re- 
ligious services’’ to have been acceptable, and by 
endorsements upon their certificates. 


Minute or N. E. Yearry Meetinc.—* Having had 
the acceptable company of our beloved Friends, Re- 
becea Jones, Jane Snowdon, and Sarah Cresson, from 
Philadelphia, and Ruth Anna Rutter, from Exeter 
Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania, at this meeting, their 
respective certificates were read, and their gospel la- 
bours [were] to our comfort and edification.” 


In her diary she notes, “ First-day, Sixth mo. 
16th, the Yearly Meeting began, and was con- 
tinued till Fourth-day, the 19th, when we had a 
parting meeting with men and women Friends, 





superior woman. Soon after her return from Phila- 
delphia, she was seized with the prevailing epidemic, 
and ina few days removed from works to rewards. 
About two years after this event, Jacob Lindley and 
Ruth Anna Rutter were united in marriage, and she, in 
consequence, removed within the limits of the Western 
Quarterly Meeting, where she continued to reside 
during the remainder of her days, respected and be- 
loved by those who knew her, and were capable of ap- 
preciating her worth. Being, from early life, of adeli- 
cate constitution, she spent the latter portion of her 
days chiefly at and near home. While her strength 
was equal to the exertion, she continued to attend the 
meeting to which she belonged, where her voice was 
not unfrequently, sweetly, though feebly raised, in ad- 
vocacy of the cause to which she had dedicated the 
morning of her day. In the autumn of 1810, after a 
decline of several months, she was quietly released 
from the pains of mortality, being in the forty third 
year of her age.— Ep. 


proclaim a time, when 


* The Lord shall roar from Zion, 

And utter his voice from Jerusalem, 
And the habitations of the shepherds shall mourn: 
And the top of Carmel shall wither.”’ Amos 1 : 2 


The very year succeeding this solemn com. 
munication, symptoms of an insubordinate spirit 
appeared, especially in the Eastern Quarters, and 
confined almost exclusively to select members, so 
as to induce the appointment of a committee, in 
the Select Yearly Meeting. In 1801, the defec- 
tion was still farther dancehia, and numbers who 
had been regarded as “Shepherds,” went into 
manifest ranterism. This disease was measurably 
put down, and held in check, but even to those 
who only remember the trials with which Friends 
of this Yearly Meeting were afflicted, about the 
year 1821, it will not appear strange that 
Rebecea Jones had to deliver the solemn warning 
to which she has thus made a brief reference. 
Several Friends, who were, at the time of R. J.’s 
visit, in good standing, became victims of the 
fearful storm of ranterism, which carried from the 
fold even some who had been commissioned to 
“feed the sheep.” And, although New England 
Friends were remarkably favoured to conduct 
themselves in this trial with meekness and wis- 
dom, so that the church, as a body, remained 
“stedfast, unmovable,” yet princes, and honour- 
able and devout men and women, were clothed 
with lamentation ; and it is vividly remembered, 
how signally mourning was brought into “the 
habitation of the shepherds,” on behalf of cher- 
ished ones who turned away from ‘ the footsteps 
of the flock of Christ’s companions.’ 


R. J. to Henry Drinker. 
Nantucket, Seventh mo. 10th, 1799. 


Dear friend H. Drinker,—I believe thou 
knowest how to make large allowance for such a 

r and almost worn out fellow pilgrim, or else 
1 should make a long apology for omitting till 
now to acknowledge the receipt of thy friendly 
communication of the 16th ultimo, which both 
revived and encouraged my companion, Jane 
Snowdon, who, thou knowest, is neither among 
the forward nor too confident servants. She has, 
however, to my comfort, been favoured to relieve, 
at different times, her own mind, and to approve 
herself unto the church, “a workwoman that 
need not be ashamed.” Thou hast, I expect, 
through ours to L. 8., heard how we have got 
along to this island, where we landed, after 4 
passage of seven hours from Bedford, two weeks 
ago, wanting a day; and the next Seventh-day, 
came the other detachment, with Jonathan Evans, 
viz: Richard Mott, and his companion A. Under- 
hill, R. Rutter, and 8. Cresson ; G. Johnson and 
Joseph Whitall with us. After attending two 
Monthly Meetings, and the Quarterly Meeting, 
&c., our young ministers have had two special 
meetings for the public, and are all gone to another 
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the sweetness, meekness, and love, that were to be 


miles on the island, amongst a number of people | felt in their minds, though to appearance mighty 
scattered about there. Not feeling bound to this | men! Great has been the sympathy and love that 
meeting, and not being very well, J. S. has left | I have felt for this class of people, and I should 


me to write, at Wm. Brown’s, and she, with 
many Friends of the town, has gone to the | 
meeting. We are all, seven in number, with four | 
of W. Rotch’s children, waiting for a fair wind to | 
Bedford,— it is now a-head, and so it seems it | 
will be, according to the received opinion of | 
Friends here, while any thing further is to be 
done. So that, perhaps, after this said meeting | 
to-day, the work may be ended for which we were | 
sent hither. But I grow so old, and am, as thou 
knowest, so poor a thing, that I am afraid to judge 
even for myself, and more so for others. Yet the 
remembrance of the advice of the Apostle, “ Ye 
have need of patience, that after that ye have 
done the will of God, ye might receive the pro- 
mise,” keeps me pretty quiet, and desirous after 
best direction and help, without which, indeed, 
“we can do nothing.” 1 omitted mentioning that 
(}. Johnson and J. Whitall left us last Fifth-day, 
on their journey further eastward, and that I ex- 
pect the other Friends will go toward Salem, Xe. 
As to us two females, we hope, after tarrying a 
while at Bedford and Newport, to be at liberty to 
return home. But hearing a report, which was 
current here last evening, of the yellow fever 
having broken out again in our poor city, has 
made us sad. If it should prove fatal, lamentable 
indeed will our situation be, but doubtless there 
must be a cause therefor, which I as an indivi- 
dual do most sincerely desire to inquire into, and 
to be enabled, for one, to endeavour after its re- 
moval, that so the sorrowful effects may cease. 
Alas! alas! for our once flourishing city; she 
that was once great among the nations, and 
princess among the provinces! Is she to become 
a hissing, a by word, &c? It is a subject I cannot 
pursue, and therefore beg that my poor mind may 
be stayed under this persuasion, that the Judge 
of the whole earth will do all things right. 

I have felt, though absent in body, as I ought 
to do in spirit, on hearing of the departure of our 
friend and brother, James Cresson. We had a 
sweet opportunity together the second day before 
I left home, wherein my persuasion was settled 
that with him all would be well; and yet his re- 
moval will be a loss to society, as is that of dear 
Joseph Delaplaine, to New York. Thy account 
of West Town school is very acceptable. I lately 
wrote to C. Hartshorne, and hope that she, wit 
others there, will not faint nor grow weary. If 
thou writes to her or dear Rebecca Archer, please, 
with my love, tell them so. I have since received 
a letter from dear T. Seattergood, dated Dover, 
Second month 13th. He does not know his wife’s 
situation ; says nothing about returning; desires 
his love to H. Drinker and his, and M. Sandwith. 
He mentions a memorable opportunity he has had 
at Foulkestone, where were several goodly soldiers, 
“acerning whom he makes this remark: “Oh, 





not wonder if they are numbered among the first 
fruits of a precious visitation, approaching towards 
this favoured island. The Lord in his love 
hasten it!’ 

J. Evans, R. Rutter, and S. Cresson, unite with 
me in love to thee. Thine to them was encour- 
aging. Please offer mine to our friends J. Pem- 
berton, M. Cresson, dear K. Howell, and others 
in thy freedom. I note thy brotherly hint about 
“nooks and corners,” and hope to profit by it, 
but dear Henry, thou knowest we old folks can- 
not see as in the days of youth, and therefore it 
is a comfort that there is a lively prospect of a 
succession among the dear youth. This is indeed 
rejoicing to my poor mind. May they be kept 
down to the immortal Root in themselves, and 
preserved as fruit bearing branches in the heavenly 
vine, is my prayer for them. Report says our 
dear 8S. Emlen is coming to New York and New- 
port. He will be gladly received there, but if he 
is long about it we may miss his company. Our 
love to him. 

And now, feeling the renewal of that love 
which in earlier life was our encouragement, and 
desiring it may now, towards the evening of our 
day, become our song of rejoicing, I therein con- 
clude, and remain thy sincerely obliged friend and 
sister in the truth, R. JONEs. 


(To be continued.) 





Account of HANNAH Brown, an Elder, late of 
Great Ayton, in Yorkshire, England, who 
died 1st mo. 17, 1818, aged 78 years. 


There are not a few to whom the blessed testi- 
mony might be borne, that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, they have had their conversation among 
men, of whose quiet and practically Christian 
course there is but little to be spoken out of their 
own circle, when they are gone. It might be well 
if we felt more deeply than we do, how consider- 
able a portion of the means provided for the edifi- 
cation of the Church, consists in the practical 
lessons of the life, given by its least conspicuous 
members. ‘They leave a grateful and attractive 
savour behind them, in their own circles, but we 
believe that this has sometimes been lessened by 
the attempt to force the character unduly on the 
public attention. We trust this may not be the 
case in the present instance, believing that there 
are some lessons of general instruction to be 
found in the little sketch of our departed friend, 
which we are about to give. 

Hannah Brown was the daughter of the late 
Nicholas Richardson, of Ayton, a friend well 
known fifty years ago, as a merchant of great pro- 
bity, much attached to, and faithfully upholding, 
the Christian testimonies of our religious Society. 
He had three daughters, who were brought up 
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with great care, and their early training seemed to , 
be blessed in no common degree. 
exemplary in their youth, having been favoured 
with the touches of Divine grace upon their 
hearts, and led measurably, by yielding thereto, 
to love and fear their heavenly Father. They 
appear to have been exemplary alike in the dis- 
charge of their filial duties, and in their conjugal 
and maternal relations. 

Hannah was the youngest daughter, and was 
married in the year 1800 to William Brown, of 
Thirsk. For some time, their prospects in life 
were those of prosperity and outward comfort ; 
but, in a few years, the clouds spread over them, 
and she was called to the trial of her faith under 
circumstances of pecuniary adversity. In the for- 
mer condition, though thoughtful of, and kind to 
the poor, she was ever marked by personal industry, 
by great simplicity in all things,and by a careful 
avoidance of needless expenditure. It is believed, 
that, when the change in her husband’s cireum- 
stances took place, she had no ground of self- 
reproach—it is certain she was not reproached by 
others—and she immediately came down to her 
altered circumstances without a murmur, acting 
the part of a servant as well as mistress in her 


The “competency” on which this couple re- 


They were all | tired, did not exceed £45 a year. The industrious 


habits, however, of our friend being unabated, 
she made a little addition to her income, by knit- 
ting; and it might occasionally be further en- 
hanced by a few other means. These items, how- 
ever, it is certain, did not very considerably in- 
crease her income. Yet out of it she could be 
hospitable, spreading her table occasionally, and 
having a spare bed, for her friends. She could 
be charitable too: administering to the wants of 
the poor around her, and ever ready to sympa. 
thise with them under their trials. She was a 
subscriber to the Bible and Peace Societies ; to 
the National Stock ; to Ackworth School ; and was 
ready, on special occasions, as for instance, for the 
poor Irish, or the building of a school-house, with 
her one, two, or three pounds, as her free-will of- 
fering to the several objects. Thus, no inconsi- 
derable portion of her means was expended in the 
luxury of doing good; and yet, such was her 
economy, and her strict regularity and punctuality 
in all things, and so little did she expend upon 
herself, that she was able to lay by a few hundred 
pounds for unforeseen calls, or for her surviving 
children. The last seventeen years of her life 


family ; mainly concerned, that, by their failure, | may be said to have been passed in ease and com- 
any one should lose his rightful due, or any shade | fort, checkered, however, by those domestic and 
should be cast upon their christian profession. | other incidents to which humanity is exposed. 
She was then the mother of five children, the | She was concerned for the welfare of the Church, 


objects of her anxious solicitude. 

Soon after this painful occurrence, they removed 
to Ayton, taking a small farm for their support, 
and had, for many years, an arduous struggle to 
maintain their family. 


| 


and endeavoured to discharge the duty of one of 
its overseers faithfully. The Bible was to her, in 
all the vicissitudes of her life, the Book of books. 
She greatly loved the privilege of meeting with 


In the requisite efforts, | her friends for religious worship, and thought it 


the wife took an important part, both mentally | a favour that she was so near to the meeting-house 
and bodily, doing all she could to save expenditure | that, in her advanced age, she could attend regu- 


or the labour of others. Her early principles, 
her industrious habits, and her natural decision 
of character, were here strikingly exemplified, and 
materially contributed to the degree of success, 
small as it was, which attended their exertions 
during the twenty years in which they were en- 
gaged on the farm. Her christian walk, through- 
out this long period, as it respected the training 
of her children, and her endeavours to provide 
things honest in the sight of all men, were truly 
exemplary. She might be spoken of in the words 
of Solomon—‘“ The heart of her husband doth 
safely trust in her; she will do him good and not 
evil all the days of her life. She seeketh wool 
and flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. 

Her children rise up and call her 


blessed.” 

In the year 1831, she had a legacy left her by 
a relation, which, (her children being able to sup- 
port themselves,) she thought afforded a compe- 
tency for the maintenance of her husband and 
herself ; and they retired from the arduous labours 
of the farm, to a small house in the village of 


Ayton. This change had become the more de- 
sirable from the decreased bodily powers of her 
husband, who survived only about three years. 


larly. She had the comfort during the last few 
years of her life, of the care of one of her affec- 
tionate daughters. Thus passed the quiet evening 
of her days. Her life was her testimony; and 
her end, in the humble trust of redeeming love 
and merey, was peace.— Annual Monitor. 


MISSION TO THE LONDON THIEVES. 


The following curious and interesting account 
of the labours of a Scotchman, named Walker, 
was copied originally from Hogg’s Weekly In- 
structor. 


Perhaps few men deserve so much of the sym- 
pathy and encouragement of their Christian bre- 
thren as those missionaries who condescend to 
men of the most wretched estate—who, full of 
a charity and sympathy which are rare in this cold 
world, go about amidst the most pestilential airs, 
and to the gloomiest homes, to point the sunken 
eyes of the thief and outcast, to purer air and 
brighter homes above. Few can estimate the 
harrowing scenes which hourly pain the home- 
missionary’s heart; and few can ever know the 
diseouragements that meet him in his progress, 
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as he toils on in the service of his Heavenly Mas- 
ter; and perhaps as few can realize that glorious 
fulness of faith which sustains him in his Master’s 
work. Perhaps there is not in the world a man 
better qualified to discharge the home-apostleshi 
than is Mr. A. Walker, whom we have called the 
« Lion of Westminister” at York, and the “ Lamb 
of Westminister” in London. He is more than a 
lion in strength of purpose and moral courage ; 
he is a lamb in the gentleness of his soul and in 
the humility of his nature. For ten years he has 
been almost daily in the foulest and most de- 
moralized purlieus of Westminster, entering 
freely and without fear where single policemen 
dare not venture alone, and preaching and doing 
good to brigands and robbers, who receive him 
with pleasure and listen to him with respect. 
Whilst lately in London, we collected several 
facts relating to this remarkable man and his ser- 
vices, and we had determined to lay them before 
our readers, but still we always shrank, from a 
feeling of delicacy towards the good missionary, 
from intruding on his modest path, and interfer- 
ing with a course so nice and perilous as his. 
The proceedings of a thieves’ meeting, published 
in the “ City Mission Magazine,” for Nov. 1848, 
has relieved us now, however, of all sense of re- 
sponsibility in our doing so, and we can with 
peace open up to our readers a glimpse of the 
path in which Mr. Walker daily treads. He 
has the confidence and esteem of the veriest out- 
casts of the world ; and, let the world sneer at the 
declaration if it will, he declares, and we helieve 
him, that there are many virtues living side by side 
in the same souls with the sins which society 
sternly and inexorably punishes, and religion with 
pity condemns. 

In the earlier part of his career, Mr. Walker 
had related to a friend his experience of the wil- 
derness of woe to which he went in faith to sow 
the good seed, and this friend being much struck 
with what he had heard, published a particular 
account of the haunts and habits of the Westmin- 
ster thieves. It must be recollected that these 
thieves are not totally illiterate, and that they 
have a special interest in watching public events. 
They subscribe for newspapers, and otherwise 
take a lynx-eyed cognizance of men and move- 
ments. The paragraph of Mr. W.’s injudicious 
friend met the eye of the leader of one of the 
Westminster gangs, and it was sworn in conclave, 
that, as the missionary had betrayed their confi- 
dence, he should be pushed into the Thames 
some dark night. Providence, however, prevent- 


ed the consummation of this plot. The chief of 


the murderers revealed their purpose to a female 
associate, and she, remembering who it was that 
brought her medicine and cordials when she was 
lying at the point of death, and who it was that 


p | ness was gone as well as his life menaced. 








good missionary’s home and revealed to him his 
danger. 

The intrepid soldier of the cross saw at once 
that unless he acted boldly and openly, his useful- 
He 

accordingly went to the band—accused them of 
their plot—explained the circumstances of the 
publication—appealed to their experience of his 
past connection with them—and so regained their 
confidence by his frankness, that every design 
against his life was foregone, and these very mur- 
derers are his warmest friends. Even so do 
love and truth quicken those who are dead in 
trespasses and sins. 

We have often heard the adage bandied from 

mouth to mouth, “there is honour among 
thieves,” and the fact is substantiated by Mr. 
Walker’s experience. On one occasion, a friend 
expressed much anxiety to accompany the mis- 
sionary on one of his visits toa band, whom he 
had promised to meet in a secret place on a Sab- 
bath afternoon. ‘I shall take you to the outside 
of the building, but I cannot take it upon me to 
admit you to our meeting, unless I obtain per- 
mission,’ said the missionary, yielding to his 
persuasion at last. The permission of the cap- 
tain was asked and obtained, and the friend was 
allowed to join the meeting. After prayer was 
over, his friend whispered in Mr. Walker's ear 
‘that his handkerchief was gone. The captain 
being informed of the fact, immediately command- 
ed it to be restored, at the same time indignantly 
saying to the thief who had taken it, “ You are 
no longer a member of our band, we shall have no 
dishonourable fellow with us.” 

Although driven from the paths of virtue, and 
peace, and honesty, many of these thieves retain 
a high sense of the dignity of probity, and often 
bear something like an honourable testimony to 
an honest life. One notorious thief in Westmin- 
ster gives one pound a year toa ragged school, 
and on more than one occasion he has led chil- 
dren to its door and pointed their way towards it. 
“ Ah,” said he to the missionary, who one day 
had referred to his anxiety for juvenile instruc- 
tion, “although I am a thief myself, I do not 
wish others to be so. I am not so with my will. 
The law made me so. My first imprisonment 
was a false one. I was innocent of the crime im- 
puted to me, nevertheless [ was punished and 
ruined. When I came from prison I was an out- © 
cast from society. Nobody would employ a ‘jail 
bird,’ and I was therefore forced to become what 
the blind law had made me appear to be, and what 
the world believed me to be.”’ 

This is not a singular case in the missionary’s 


experience, and happily he hag been the means of 
| reclaiming one at least to peace and respectability, 


whom the law had punished in mistake, but un- 


always spoke to her so gently of Christ’s love for | mistakeably thrown into the vortex of crime. 
sinners who forsook their sins, and who exhorted | One young man who robbed, not because he loved 
‘er and prayed with and for her, rose in thenight- | to do so, but because the honest would not give 
time, and pale and trembling, repaired to the | him honourable employment after a false im- 
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ce tntaenristecact a_ 
prisonment, was led back to the path of virtue by | cede to those who make this unfavourable sugges. 
this minister of love, and now occupies a respect- | tion, that a man who is entirely destitute of rel}. 
able position in society. gion, cannot be expected to contend for religion. 
The life of the missionary in the homes and | To him it is a matter of great indifference, whe. 
haunts of the vile, is a life of active charity, and | ther the cause of Christ rises or falls, whether 
such a one as prepares him for the apostolic mea- | crror is prostrated, or is triumphant. But place 
sure of ‘his cardinal Christian virtue. Mr. | religion in the heart, and though it be but the be. 
Walker has been somewhat censured by fastidious ginning of religion, the “ grain of mustard seed,” 
friends for his exertions to reclaim the weakest | it is a necessary result, that his indifference will 
and the most pitiable portion of all those who | be changed into watchfulness and solicitude. The 
have been seduced from the path of rectitude. | person, who is the subject of Christian grace, 
Many poor unfortunates have been led back to | though in a small degree, knows the difference 
the ways of pleasantness by this hero of philan- | between religion and irreligion: between a regard 
thropy, and are now the favoured occupants of | to God’s glory, and neglect of it, and between the 
happy homes. important results to which they respectively give 
The secret of Mr. Walker’s success in teaching | rise. To be indifferent, therefore, is impossible. 
these our poor brothers and sisters of humanity, | But it does not follow, that because he ceases to 
is love. He went first amongst them and be- | be indifferent, he must therefore be distrustful, 
friended them, and, having gained their confidence, | passionate, and cruel. We entirely discard the 
he lifted up the veil that divided them from the | inference, that these things are the result of reli- 
Redeemer’s kingdom—preached repentance, and | gion. It is true, they are incidentally connected 
pointed to the glorious heavens, through the | with religion, but are not its results; strictly and 
merits of the crucified Saviour. “ I would rather | truly, they are the results of that still remaining 
consent to die than divulge to the law officers | in the heart, which is not religion. They are 
anything that has been revealed in confidence to | the results of those parts of man’s nature, which 
me by these people,” says the good missionary ; religion has not yet been able to overcome; so 
‘‘T am the servant of Him whose ministry is love, | that the difficulty is not with his religion, but 
and who reserves to himself vengeance.” with the small degree of it; and accordingly we 
For ten years has Mr. Walker lived amongst | proceed to say, that the spirit of controversy will 
these people, condemning their practices, pointing an. in proportion as holiness advances; not 
out the evil of their ways, describing the peace | because there will be less love for the truth, but 
and glory of virtue and religion, and never in one | because there will be more faith in God. The 
single instance suffering an expression palliating | man of a small degree of faith, loves the church 
their ways of life to cross his lips; and yet the | undoubtedly, and the interests of the church; 
very thieves breathe his name in love. The poor | but he fears it will one day fall under the attacks 
and lowly seatter blessings perfumed with the in- | of its adversaries. The man of strong faith loves 
vense of prayer upon his path, and the despond-/| the church, but he believes that the church is 
ing and sorrowing sigh, and “wish that they were | safe, because God is its protector. The man of 
only as sure of heaven as he.” little faith loves the truth, but he is jealous, and 
pained at every variation from it. The man of 

strong faith loves the truth equally well, but hav- 

VITAL FAITH. ing confidence in the power of the truth to make 

its own cause good, he has less anxiety, whilst he 

There is probably no reading, which gives | has equal affliction. The man of little faith is 
more pain to the truly benevolent and Christian | a fearful, and to some extent, a selfish man; and 
mind, than that which has relation to religious | these mental trials naturally react upon and ex- 
controversy ; the humiliating story of the aliena- | aggerate his distrust of others. The man of 
tions, the mutual attacks, and persecutions of | strong faith, is necessarily courageous and gene- 
religious sects. Many, to whom a candid judg- | rous; and has every disposition, therefore, to 
ment cannot well refuse the attributes of sin- | give even his enemies what is justly their due. 
cerity and piety, have regarded each other with | The man of little faith, not being able to see far, 
a degree of distrust and jealousy, which it would | resorts to what is visible and tangible, to human 
be difficult to explain, consistently with the prin- | instrumentality, mingled up, as it generally 1s, 
ciples and claims of religion. If this state of | with human passion. The man of strong faith 
things had ended in distrust, it would have been | relies with confidence upon what is unseen; and 
more tolerable; but it proceeds oftentimes from | conscientiously regrets all movements, all instru- 
distrust to hatred, from want of sympathy to | mentality, which has not God for its author. 
positive and aggressive alienation, and does not |The results are obvious. History has declared 
terminate till it leads its victim to the rack, the | them. On the one hand, we see distrust, jealousy, 
prison, and the place of execution. evil surmises, evil speaking, persecution, imprison- 
We are aware that the state of things to which | ment, and death. The earth has been covered 
we have alluded, has sometimes been ascribed to | with Christian blood, shed by the hands of pro- 
the Christian religion; and we are willing to con- | fessing Christians, simply because they have not 
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been such Christians as they should have been, 


but were men of little faith. It was not because 
they had _ religion, but because they had not 
enough religion ; not because they had faith, but 
because they wanted more faith. On the other 
hand, strong faith, by a natural and unalterable 
law, gives vigour to strong love; that love, which, 
in the language of the Apostle, “suffereth long, 
and is kind, envieth not, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil, beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 
Such faith, resulting in such love, does not give 
rise to contention, but terminates it. It hushes 
the voice of suspicion and unkindness; it breaks 
the chain of the prisoner, and quenches the fire 
of the stake. The time has arrived, in God’s 
providence, when good men, in the increase of 
their faith, begin to see the propriety of imitating 
the example of the Saviour, and of sitting down, 
in the spirit of benevolence and sympathy, even 
with the “publican and sinner,’ not on the 
ground of a common character, but on the 
ground of a common humanity; not because the 
sin is not hateful, but because the sinner is an 
object worthy to be saved. The experiment has 
been tried, of making Christians, by separating 
Christianity from humanity, by means of argu- 
ment embittered with contempt, by denunciation, 
by fines, by imprisonment, and by torture ; it has 
been tried by those who were oftentimes very sin- 
cere undoubtedly : but it has failed, as it ought 
to fail, and as it always will fail. A new era, 
characterized by a higher confidence in God, has 
opened upon the world ;—it is incipient, but it 
has come. We see but the first glimmer of the 
dawn; but it is rapidly increasing to noon-day 
effulgence. The unbeliever and the Christian 
can live under the shield of the same civil consti- 
tution, can recognise in each other the rights of 
conscience, can walk in the same road, can labour 
in the same field, can sit at the same table, and 
can sympathize and aid in their common trials 
and duties; and we cannot hesitate for a moment 
to say, that the spirit of forbearance and love, 
which is beginning to characterize the present 
age of the world, will present in behalf of Chris- 
tianity its most triumphant argument, and will 
win more extensive and more glorious trophies to 
the cross of Christ, than have honoured any pre- 
vious period. 

We would not have it understood, as we sup- 


. pose it cannot be understood, that we regard it 


unimportant to maintain and defend the truth. 
Far from it; the doctrine of faith does not require 
this. Belief can never rest upon negatives; it 
always implies something believed in; and it is no 
iseredit to any man, or any body of men, to assert 
candidly and frankly what it is which they be- 
lieve. It is their duty to do it. But what we mean 
to say is, that the truth itself regrets all defence 
and Supports, which are not made in a true spirit ; 
ut does hot need, and cannot accept any such aid. 
Every thing whieh is not done deliberatel y, justly, 
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and benevolently, is done falsely. Any thing and 
every thing in human action, which is not prompt- 
ed by the principle of Jove, and is not regulated 
by right, embodies a falsehood ; it is not, strictly 
speaking, a natural falsehood; it is not a false- 
hood in mathematics, but it is a falsehood in life. 
It has that in it, which is inconsistent with the 
nature and order of things; and therefore, hav- 
ing the element of death in itself, it communi- 
cates disease and death to every thing it touches. 
There can be no greater or more injudicious error, 
than to suppose that the truth requires or desires 
to be sustained by a false spirit. Love the truth, 
maintain the truth, propagate it, but not at the 
expense of truth itself; not at the expense of 
the best and truest elements of man’s nature ; 
not at the expense of honour, of Christianity, 
and of everlasting life. The truth has power; 
but it is the truth, when sustained and anointed 
by a true spirit, which has the highest power to 
overcome all its enemies. It is the truth, thus 
anointed and thus supported, which shall har- 
monize every discordant interest, which shall 
bring to the true standard every erring intellect, 
which shall demolish every idol temple, and make 
every hill and valley vocal with the Saviour’s name 
The principles which are involved in these 
remarks, apply to other forms of distrust and con- 
tention. All jealousy, all contention, all strife, 
both of individuals and nations will cease, when- 
ever and wherever men have full faith in God. 
“Tt is better to trust in the Lord,” says the 
Psalmist, “than to put confidence in man. It is 
better to trust in the Lord, than to put confidence 
in princes. The Lord is on my side; I will not 
fear what man can do unto me.” “When nations 
have faith, that is to say, when the just mass of 
the people which compose nations, have faith, 
such faith as the Gospel of God contemplates, 
but which has been as yet realized only in part, 
then wars will cease. ‘Vengeance is mine; I 
will repay, saith the Lord.” The nation that has 
so much faith in God, as to proclaim itself go- 
verned by the principle of justice, of forbearance, 
forgiveness, and good will, and which in accord- 
ance with this announcement, shall cease to place 
its chief confidence in battlements and armies, 
will find itself stronger, in the panoply of peace, 
than other nations are in the munitions of war. 
It will be surrounded by a wall, not made of iron 
or brass, but stronger than either; which swords 
cannot pierce, and balls cannot batter down ; the 
mighty rampart of a world’s admiration and affee- 
tion. More than all, it will be surrounded by 
that invisible and protecting arm, mighty, though 
unseen, which always follows in the line of God's 
promises. “Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, 
feed him; if he thirst, give him drink. Bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you, and persecute you; that ye may be the chil- 
dren of your Father, which is in heaven.”— 


Upham’s “ Life of Faith.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 7, 1849. 


An article on Phonography, furnished by a cor- 
respondent, is introduced into the present number. 
This is a subject with which the editor freely 
acknowledges himself very imperfectly acquainted ; 
yet, in common with every man of observation, he 
is fully sensible of the inconvenience and compli- 
cated character of our present alphabet, particularly 
in the orthography of words of Teutonic origin. If 
we consider the various sounds represented by the 
same combination of letters in the words cough, 
plough, though, through, tough, we see nothing but 
confusion; the letters ough representing sounds 
usually denoted by of, ow, 0, u, and uf, respectively. 
This subject, many years ago, occupied the atten- 
tion of Dr. Franklin, whose efforts to produce an 
improved alphabet are generally known, but his 
work has been permitted to sleep, with its author, 
the sleep of death. 

Upwards of fifty years ago, Dr. Thornton, after- 
wards Superintendent of the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington, employed his ingenuity in an attempt to 
devise an alphabet in which every letter should be 


the representative of a single sound. His mind was 


drawn to the subject in consequence, as the editor 
heard him assert, of an effort which he was making 


to teacha black boy to spell. The word «hich 
occurring, he could not make his pupil understand 
that w-h-i-c-h gyepresented the word in question ; and 
finding the skull of the black boy too thick to admit 
the conclusion, he began to try whether he could 
comprehend it himself; and after analyzing the 
word, and compounding the letters as well as he 
could, he came to the conclusion that w-h-i-c-h no 
more spelled which, than they spelled abraca- 
dabra. 

He then commenced the labour of finding al] the 
simple sounds in the English language, and assign- 
ing a character to each. In this he used the letters 
previously known, as far as they would go. His 
dissertation was published in the transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society. This plan, if 
introduced into general use, would obviate the dif- 
ficulty of spelling, as every person, who understood 
the alphabet, and knew how a word was pro- 
nounced, would indicate it by the same character. 

The plan now presented to the public embraces 
a much more important principle. It purposes not 
only to render the orthography perfectly simple 
and uniform, but to simplify the form of the cha- 
racters, so as greatly to reduce the labour of writing. 
If the system should prove what it is represented 
to be, it can hardly fail to revolutionize the litera- 
ture of the civilized world. As at present advised, 
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the editor can readily conceive that this new metho! 
of writing may bea valuable improvement upon the 
stenographic art. But more time and experience 
appear necessary, before we can adopt the conclu. 
sion that our present system, as well as all that have 
preceded it, are to be swept away, or remaiy 
among the relics of antiquity, intelligible to those 
only who are deeply versed in the learning of the 
ages that are past. At the same time, it appears 
highly desirable that our young people should make 
themselves acquainted with phonography, so as to 
enjoy the advantages, partial or general, which it is 
capable of affording. 
Intimately associated with this subject, it may be 
justly remarked that, irregular and confused as 
some portions of our orthography confessedly are 
it is quite desirable that this confusion should not 
be increased by injudicious or capricious changes 
If every author of a dictionary, and every write: 
and printer of books, feels at liberty to adopt an 
orthography of his own, the* consequence seems 
inevitable, that instead of rectifying the existing 
anomalies, a greater degree of confusion wil] over- 
spread the literature of the following age. The 
| assertion of Judge Blackstone is, perhaps, quite as 
applicable to spelling as to jurisprudence, that it is 
| often more important that the law should be 
| known, than that it should be right. That which 
| is uncertain cannot be known; and that which is 
continually and capriciously changing can hardly 
be certain. 


The article, “Mission to the London Thieves,” 
presents a subject of consideration which, thoug) 
not new to the readers of the Review, or to the 
community in general, has not attained the place 
which its magnitude demands. Until a compara- 
tively recent period, the penal laws of most, if not 
all nations, were exclusively vindictive. The per- 
son who had so far trespassed upon the order o! 
society as to become the subject of penal law, was 
regarded as an offcast and enemy of the community, 
and the man who is treated as an enemy to the 
community, almost unavoidably becomes one. In 
a dense population, where the avenues to profitable 
employment are choked up, there must be man) 
who find great difficulty in procuring a livelihood. 

| There can be no reasonable doubt that a part 0! 
that difficulty arises from the artificial state o! 
society,—a state which would be essentially im- 
proved if regulated entirely on Christian principles 
In such a community, the man who is destitute 0! 
property has nothing but his industry and his cha- 
racter to depend upon. If the character is destroyed 
the means of an honest support are withdrawn. The 
aversion and contempt which are cast upon the 
violaters of property, and which are ostensibly de 
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signed to discourage dishonesty, operate in practice | tive is fixed by act of Congress. On the first and 
to produce the very evils they were supposed to | second census, one representative was allowed to 
diminish. thirty-three thousand. On the third, one to thirty- 
Too long and too exclusively has the world relied | five thousand ; on the fourth, one to forty thousand ; 
on the terrors of the law for the suppression or pre- | on the fifth, one to forty-seven thousand seven 
vention of crimes. It is time to try more exten- 
sively, than has yet been done, the allurements of 
hope. While we would decry and discountenance 
that morbid sensibility to the sufferings of offenders, 
which would give encouragement to crimes, and 
restrain the exercise of a salutary discipline ; it is 
important to remember that while vindictive pun- 
ishments, even when visited on actual transgressors, 
tend to produce hardness and insensibility, their 
application, even by mistake, to innocent victims, 
produces a recklessness of feeling wotully destruc- 
tive to rectitude of purpose. But, as few minds 
are so completely depraved as not to harbour some 
lurking inclination towards the paths of virtue, and 
scarcely any are so hardened as to be insensible to 
kindness, the most effectual method of producing 
reformation is to cultivate the better feelings of 
offenders, to give vitality to the latent seeds of 
virtue, to strengthen the things that remain and are 
ready to die, and especially to awaken their hopes 
of redemption through faith in the Saviour, who was 
set forth to be a propitiation for the remission of 
sins that are past. 





huudred. The remainders, however large, were 
rejected. On the sixth census, a representative 
was allotted to every seventy thousand six hundred 
and eighty. But if the population of a state, when 
divided by this number, leaves a remainder greater 
than half the divisor, this remainder entitles the 
state to an additional representative. 




























[t may be to some readers a subject of enquiry, 
why even thousands were not retained, in the two 
last at well as in formerallotments. A little atten- 
tion to the representation deduced from the sixth 
census, may reasonably induce a belief that there 
was a reason for it. Had seventy thousand been 
assumed as the number entitled to one representa- 
tive, the remainders in the cases of Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, would have 
been thirty-seven, forty-eight, forty-four, and forty- 
nine thousands respectively, omitting the lower 
numbers. Thus we find that the addition of six 
hundred and eighty to the thousands, cut off four 
representatives from the free states, while it left 
the number representing the slave states unchanged. 

It is also somewhat curious, that in the free 
states the numbers, not represented, by the rejec- 
tion of remainders less than half the divisor, 
amount collectively to 191,153; while the numbers 
represented beyond the actual population, by the 
effect of remainders exceeding half the divisor, 
amount to 72,237; thus leaving 118,916 unrepre- 
sented: while in the slave states, those numbers 
are respectively 86,611 and 74,573; leaving unre- 
presented only 12,038.* If the representatives were 
computed in the same manner as they are, but 
upon the free population only, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama, 
would lose collectively twenty representatives. In 
other words, twenty members of the present House 
of Representatives are indebted for their seats to 
the representation allowed for the slaves. 

As the free coloured people are not allowed in 
any but very few states of the Union, to exercise 
the rights of suffrage, the House may be justly re- 
garded as composed of representatives of the white 
population. We have then in the free states, in- 
cluding Delaware, 9,615,626 white persons repre- 
sented in Congress by 130 members; and in the 
slave states they have 4,573,592 whites represented 
by 100 members. In other words, a delegate from 
the free states represents 73,966 white persons, 





It was mentioned in a former number that our 
friend Thomas Arnett, of Waynesville, Warren 
county, Ohio, but a member of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, had been liberated to perform a visit in 
the love of the gospel to Friends and others on the 
other side of the Atlantic. In pursuance of this 
prospect, he passed through this city a few days 
ago on his way to New York, with an expectation 
of embarking at that port for Europe; and by the 
time this notice reaches our readers he will pro- 
bably be rolling on the green Atlantic. May he be 
mercifully preserved in the line of his duty, and 
trom perils on every hand. 





House or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE FepERAL 
GoverNMENT.—The number of representatives, in 
the first and second congress was fixed by the Con- 
stitution, as given in the first column of the following 
table. The members, at all subsequent periods, 
were deduced from the decennial enumerations, be- 
ginning with 1790. The representative number is 
computed by taking all the free persons, including 
those bound to a term of service, and excluding In- 
dians not taxed, and adding three-fifths of the 
slaves.* The number allotted to one Representa- 
niall aii it i tel 


* Each state, whatever its population, is allowed one 
*presentative, 





* In this enumeration, Delaware is reckoned with the 
free states, the slaves being chiefly in one county. 
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while a delegate from the slave states has but 
45,736 white constituents. Surely there is no great 
reason to apprehend that the South will suffer injus- 
tice from the North. 

The following table exhibits the number of re- 
presentatives during the different decennial periods 
since the establishment of the existing government, 
and affords a striking illustration of the changes 
which have taken place in the relative numbers in 
different parts of the Union. 

STATES. 


1820) 1830\1840 
8; 7 
5 4 
12 19 
2 

4 

b.. 
34 
5 
24 
1 
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1787| 1790/1800: 1810, 
eaempcamnmapeients | annie aspen} sncems 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Vermont 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia l 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Ohio 
Louisiana 
Indiana 
Mississippi 
Illinois ” 
Alabama 
Missouri 
Michigan 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Texas 
Iowa 
Wisconsin 
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Marrriep,—At Friends’ meeting house on Twelfth 
street, in this city, on Fourth-day, the 28th ult., 
Isaac Leeps, of New Jersey, to Saran D. Powext. 


Diep,—At his residence in Camden, New Jersey, 
on Seventh-day, the 3d of last month, after a short 
illness, Joun Hartsnorne, in the 87th year of his 
age, a member of the Southern District Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia. 


For Friends’ Review. 
PHONOGRAPHY. 

Phonography, as the term implies, is the art of 
writing by sound. 

Those who are accustomed to teaching, can es- 
pecially appreciate the importance of a system 
that will facilitate the acquisition of knowledge ; 
and all classes are interested in improvements 
that will promote the economy of time. 

Phonography was invented by Isaac Pitman, of 
Bath, England, and from its legibility, and sim- 
plicity, and the sound philosophy of its basis, bids 
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fair to take rank as one of the great improye. 
ments of the day. 

It is not uncommon to suppose, that what wo 
have long been accustomed to, must have attained 
its highest perfection ; but every day’s experience 
satisfies us, that almost every thing is susceptib|. 

| of improvement; and in no one particular, per. 
| haps, is improvement more needed, than in the 
present mode of writing the English language, 

After carefully analyzing the sounds of th, 
language, Pitman displayed much good sense jy 
selecting simple geometric signs to represent 
these sounds. These signs are capable of rapid 
combination, and also of considerable abridge- 
ment, without impairing their legibility ; and the 
ingenuity and intelligence displayed in elaborating 
the art, are highly creditable to the inventor, and 
entitle him to be ranked among the benefactors 
of his race. 

Each sign is used for a sound, and always re- 
presents that sound, and that sound only. Those 
who are not familiar with its principles, can 
hardly believe, that so simple, and so expeditious 
a mode of committing thoughts to paper, should 
so long have remained undiscovered. 

The extraordinary talent displayed, even by 
that unlettered Cherokee Indian, George Gist, in 
the invention of his syllabic alphabet, shows what 
ean be accomplished by an ingenious mind, act- 
ing upon the simple principles of nature. 

Such has been the plan pursued by Pitman, 
and wonderful also the results. 

When reasonable experience is attained, the 
generality of persons will write three or four 
times as fast, as by the present mode, and for the 
simple reason, that so much less labour is needed 
to express the same words. 

Those who find it difficult to write twenty to 
twenty five words of our present long hand in a 
minute, can hardly conceive it possible, that a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty words can be 
written in the same length of time, and yet such 
is the fact; and to such perfection has the art 
obtained, that a compositor can set up his types 
from the phonographic manuscript. 

On a recent occasion at Washington city, in the 
presence of a number of members of Congress 
and others, a lad from the Philadelphia High 
school, wrote one hundred and ninety seven words 
ina minute. This lad is but fifteen years old, 
and & year ago was not aware of the existence 0! 
such an art as Phonography. 

In England the use of it is rapidly spreading, 
and a number of Phonographers are employed to 
act as amanuenses; and an Editor there who 1s 
so provided, has stated recently, that he is by this 
means enabled to get through three times as much 
work as he could otherwise accomplish. 

The art is easy of attainment, and may be 
learned without a teacher, although the associa- 
tion of two or more persons in the study, 
creases the interest and facilitates the progress; 
and, although it is more rapidly learned by the 
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aid of an instructor, yet any one who will give it 
reasonable attention, will soon acquire a respect- 
able proficiency. Children of even five or six 
ears of age, learn it with readiness. 

It has been called a beautiful art, and no one 
can study it without being impressed with the 
correctness of the term, and with admiration of 
its great ingenuity; nor without feeling the con- 
viction, that it is destined to produce a wonderful 
revolution in many of the duties of life. M. 





From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
CHEMISTRY OF WINTER. 
[Concluded from page 444.) 


All substances of organic origin are combusti- 
ble, but all are not equally calculated for the 
evolution of light or heat. For these purposes 
substances are chosen that are without nitrogen. 
Animal and vegetable oils are composed of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen; wood likewise is en- 
tirely free from nitrogen, and so is the best kind 
of coal. Fat or oil, we have all observed, does 
not burn of itself. The wick of the lamp or 
candle must be first lighted, and this drawing up 
the liquid oil or melted fat by capillary attraction, 
it vaporises, and then burns with a brilliant 
flame. 

If we suppose, in the midst of summer, when 
the earth is fainting with heat, when the flowers 
are in their deepest dye and richest fragrance, and 
the animal creation, according to habits, are hiding 
in luxurious shadows, or basking or fluttering in 
the sun—if we suppose a sudden rush of winter 
to break in upon the gorgeous scene, what con- 
fusion, what dismay, what destruction, what 
horror would ensue! The streams already attenuated 
by heat, would be chained up in frosts, the flowers 
would wither, the leaves would fall, the insects 
would perish, and man himself would feel as if 
struck to the heart by the deadly and unnatural 
chill. How, then, is a winter of months, perhaps 
of many months, a season of positive enjoyment? 
—how are both animal and vegetable life pre- 
served throughout all its rigours?—and how do 
human beings, with elastic step and buoyant 
spirits, pursue their ordinary avocations amid the 
frozen waste ? 

These questions are suggestive of grand, happy, 
and yet awful ideas. We are lost in the myste- 
ries of creation; we are overwhelmed by the 
might, yet reassured and softened by the mercies 
of Providence; we are an y with ourselves for 
the stolid indifference with which we view the 
wonders by which we are surrounded, and yet a 
proud though terrifying feeling is superinduced by 
the thought, that we Caiuaves are seen and 
watched over by an Arm so mighty, an Intelli- 
gence so vast. 

We have already shown how the lives of fish 
are preserved throughout the severest frosts of 
winter; but the same care extends to the whole 
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of organised creation. Exceptions sometimes 
occur—just to remind us of the rule: the sap of 
a tree, for instance, as we have already remarked, 
is frozen, and as it expands, the trunk explodes, 
and is rent in pieces. What, then, becomes in 
ordinary cases, of the tender buds, from which 
new leaves are to issue in the following spring’ 
The chemist has discovered that in autumn they 
are covered with a resinous substance, which pro- 
tects them from frost, and in this state of security 
the tree goes to sleep for the winter. And this 
is not a figurative expression; for it is a true 
sleep, in which the usual functions of the tree 
are suspended, and in which it may be removed 
from its native soil without injury. The provi- 
sion here mentioned is made only in the case of 
the trees and shrubs that require it: in the tropi- 
cal regions, where it is unnecessary, there is no 
such thing. That the tree is ‘not dead, but sleep- 
eth,’ is proved by these very buds thus wrapped 
up in their winter cerements; for if you cut off 
one of them, and hang it to the branch during a 
severe frost, it will be frozen through, while its 
living brethren remain uninjured. We may even 
say that during this vegetable torpidity there is a 
mystical process of preparation going on for a new 
term of active existence. How else can we ac- 
count for the fact, that after an unusually late 
spring, the plants rush forth into leaf, and flower 
with a rapidity that appears to bespeak some prin- 
ciple within which is impatient of delay? It 
would seem as if the plant knew its season, and 
was in haste to make up for lost time! In regions 
where the summer is extremely short, this adap- 
tation is still more wonderful. In Siberia, accord- 
ing to a well-known register, the snow and ice 
begin to melt on the 23d June; on the Ist July, 
the fields are clear; by the 9th they are quite 
green; by the 17th the plants are at full growth, 
and by the 25th in flower; by the 2d August the 
fruit is ripe; and by the 18th the reign of snow 
is resumed. 

Similar to the protection afforded to the buds 
of trees, but still more wonderful, is the glutinous 
matter which at this season covers the eggs of 
various insects. This is insoluble by all the 
rains, and unchanged by all the frosts of winter. 
Such eggs have been exposed to a temperature of 
22 degrees below zero, and then the substance 
within found in a liquid state, and wholly unin- 
jured. The mucous with which the garden-snail 
surrounds itself in its winter quarters has proper- 
ties of a similar kind; but the fur with which 
various caterpillars are clothed as the cold season 
advances, is perhaps a still more curious provision 
of nature; associating them in this respect with 
the larger animals, whose coats of hair become 
thick and shaggy upon the approach of the hy- 
perborean snows. The white colour of these 
winter coats, however, although we cannot dwell 
upon it here, is a subject more within the province 
of chemistry. White is said, in common parlance, 
‘to be a cold color, but that means that it does not 
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radiate heat freely; and thus, although its power 
of absorbing warmth from the surrounding atmos- 
phere may be small, it is the best calculated to re- 
tain the heat generated in the bodies of the ani- 
mals by the vital principle. 

Man has no provision of this kind, no instincts 
of hybernation. Naked and helpless he comes 
into the world, with no defence against the sea- 
sons, and no armour against enemies. His is not 
a species—although the vulgar still follow this 
classification of the old naturalists—but a genus, 
distinct, alone, supreme. By means of the rea- 
son with which the Almighty has endowed him, 
he adapts himself to all circumstances, invents 
artificial weapons, makes the lower animals his 
slaves or his food, and wrests from external 
nature the means of subsistence, comfort, and 
enjoyment. Wherever he finds, or can transport 
the materials with which he works, he is at 
home. With this condition, he is as much at 
home on the shores of the Frozen Sea as the 
polar bear—as much at home as the embryo in 
its egg, which no cold can kill—as much at home 
as the hybernating snail in its elaborate sar- 
cophagus. 

It is familiar to the experience of us all, that 
during keen frost we eat more than in hot wea- 
ther; and this would seem to be as natural as 
that we should desire to wear heavier and thicker 
clothing. Our food is not intended merely to 
form bone and muscle, or supply the physical 
waste of our bodies, but likewise to keep up the 
vital heat; and for this reason it is not uncom- 
mon for an Esquimaux, within the polar circle, 
to eat twenty pounds of salmon at a meal with- 
out special injury. What this vital heat may be, 
chemistry has not ascertained; but at the present 
moment great excitement prevails in the scientific 
world, from the idea that stupendous discoveries 
are on the eve of being made, which will con- 
nect, if not identify, various hitherto unexplained 
phenomena with electricity. The dryness of the 
atmosphere in the polar regions may be supposed 
to be the great cause of the elasticity of spirits, 
and regularity of health, maintained there even 
by natives of temperate climates. At home, in 
a much less degree of cold, wet feet occasion dis- 
ease ; and they are supposed to do so because the 
water acts as a powerful conductor, and causes a 
sudden loss of the electricity with which our 
bodies are charged, and the due equilibrium of 
which is necessary for the maintenance of health. 
The use of flannel next the skin, summer and 
winter, is explained in the same way by its ab- 
sorption of moisture, and by the wool of which 
it 1s made being a non-conductor. But science, 
however wonderful its discoveries may seem to 
our ignorance, has yet much to do: when men 
are better chemists, their residence on the earth 
will be both longer and happier. 


Winter, but which the writer of the article ha. 
overlooked, appears too important to be passed oye; 
in silence. 

The law in question is indeed one on which 
when viewed in its utmost generality, a large por. 
tion of the science of chemistry, and consequent), 
a large class of natural phenomena, depend. |), 
the present note, only one application of the prin- 
ciple will be noticed. 

It is found by experiment, that if equal portions 
of water, by weight, at different temperatures, be 
hastily mingled, the temperature of the mixture 
will be an arithmetical mean between those of the 
ingredients. Thus, a pound of water at 32° oj 
Fahrenheit, mixed with a pound at 172°, form a 
compound at 102°. But take a pound of ice, broken 
into fragments, at 32°, and pour on it a pound of 
water at 172°, and the water thus formed yj! 
possess a temperature of 32°. Hence the water is 
cooled 140° while the ice has been melted, but not 
apparently warmed. In other words, a portion of 
heat or caloric, which raised the temperature of 
the water 140°, has been absorbed and rendered 
latent by giving fluidity to the ice. Now, as ice 
cannot be melted without the absorption of this 
quantity of caloric, it follows that water cannot be 
frozen without giving out an equal quantity. 
Water placed over the fire continues to indicate, 
when tested by the senses or by a thermometer. 
an increasing temperature, until it arrives at 212° 
of Fahrenheit, when, under the ordinary pressure 
of the atmosphere, it begins to boil. Then the 
thermometer becomes. stationary in the water, and 
if placed in the escaping vapour, it still indicates a 
temperature of 212°. This shows that the heat or 
caloric communicated to the water after it has 
begun to boil, is all employed in giving it the 
vaporous form. By passing the vapour thus forme 
along a bent tube into a vessel of cold water, and 
observing the effect upon its temperature, it has 
been inferred that about 940° of caloric are rendered 
latent by the conversion of water into steam. Let 
us now observe the effect of this provision upon the 
seasons. 

When, by the increasing length of our nights an¢ 
the obliquity of the solar rays, winter approaches, 
the’ first effect of the chilling winds from the north, 
is to condense into water a large portion of the 
aqueous vapour which is afloat in the atmosphere. 
But that vapour, whether formed over the fire, 0! 
by the heat of the sun, holds its appropriate quan- 
tum of caloric in a latent state, and of course gives 
it out to the atmosphere upon its reconversion int 
water. Hence our autumnal rains, while they ind- 
cate the approach, also retard the advance © 
winter. The atmosphere is a storehouse in whic! 
is deposited, in a latent state, a large supply ° 
heat to soften the rugged brow of winter. Hence 


































[One remarkable law, which might, perhaps, with 
propriety have been explained in the Chemistry of 
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we may understand the philosophy of the Indian 
maxim, that winter never begins till the lakes are 
full. 

As the winter assumes a sterner mood, a coat of 
ice is formed, which answers a double purpose in 
the economy of nature. It protects the water below 
from the action of the winds, and it gives out to the 
water, or to the atmosphere, or to both, its 140° of 
latent caloric. 

Again, the formation of snow, that is, of aqueous 
vapour frozen before it was collected into drops, 
cannot be effected without eliminating the caloric 
of fluidity, and the caloric of vaporization. Taking 
the former at 140°, and the latter at 940°, it will 
appear that every pound of snow which descends 
to the earth must give to the atmosphere a quantity 
of heat sufficient to raise six pounds of water from 
the freezing to the boiling point. Paradoxical, 
therefore, as it must appear to those who have 
never reflected on the subject, we find that snow, 
as it forms, contributes powerfully to moderate the 
rigours of winter. We thus perceive that the snow 
which clothes the earth during the rigours of win- 
ter, answers a double, or more properly a triple 
purpose. It gives out to the atmosphere in which 
it is formed a great amount of heat or caloric, 
which was absorbed, not unfrequently, in a warm 
region, during its conversion into vapour; it fur- 
nishes the earth with a covering comparatively 
warm, and thus protects the nascent vegetation 
from the rigours of frost; and by its power of re- 
flecting the feeble light, which is cast upon it, as 
well as by its capacity of emitting a phosphoric 
light, it renders the Jong nights of winter less 
gloomy. 

The water formed from the gradual melting of 
snow is absorbed by the earth more copiously than 
when it descends in rain, and thus serves to 
replenish the stores from which our springs are 
supplied. 

If the law of absorption, above explained, had 
been wanting, and the snow and ice formed during 
winter suddenly turned into water whenever the 
temperature of the atmosphere rose beyond 32°, 
what tremendous floods should we have frequently 
witnessed! But in consequence of this wonderful 
provision in the laws of nature, the snows and ices 
of winter, when penetrated by the vernal rays, are 
gradually reduced to the liquid state, and by the 
absorption of the caloric of fluidity, the atmospheric 
temperature is lowered ; and thus the change from 
winter to summer is almost imperceptibly affected. 

Ep.] 





He that would employ his abilities, his influ- 
enee, and his authority, in the reformation of 
others, must take care to reform himself, before 
he enters upon the work. 
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ARBITRATION INSTEAD OF WAR. 

Mr. Cobden has engaged to bring before the 
House of Commons, at an early period of the 
next session of Parliament, a motion in favour of 
Arbitration Treaties between England and fo- 
reign countries, binding them, in case of future 
misunderstanding, to refer the subject-matter of 
dispute to the decision of Arbitrators. But as 
the subject is somewhat new as a matter of popu- 
lar discussion, it may be necessary, in a few plain 
sentences, to explain the nature, object, and mani- 
fold advantages of this proposed method of Arbi- 
tration. By arbitration then, it is intended to 
apply to nations the same rational principles for 
the settlement of differences, as have been long 
ago adopted between individuals in all civilized 
communities, 

There was a time when in this and other coun- 
tries, not only were criminal cases decided by 
wager of battle, that is, by the accused asserting 
his innocence by fighting with his accuser, but 
even civil cases, such as related to disputed pro- 
perty, &c., were adjudicated by a similar appeal 
to brute force. This preposterous method of 
seeking justice has long ago been exploded, as 
between man and man, and any person who would 
propose it now, would be laughed out of society 
for his absurdity. But what is war but the per- 
petuation of this folly in regard to nations, an at- 
tempt to decide questions of right by violence and 
blood, which nothing but the inveterate power of 
habit could have so long saved from the reproba- 
tion and contempt of mankind. 

If it be said that this project of settling inter- 
national disputes by arbitration is impracticable, 
we can confidently appeal to history and fact, in 
proof of the contrary. It has been tried in a 
large number of instances, and it is evident from 
these, that whenever fairly applied, it is equal to 
any emergency that national affairs can present. 
Iceland and Norway have preserved peace, be- 
tween their respective countries, for six hundred 
years, by arbitration alone ; and by the same just 
and rational method, the Helvetic Union preserved 
peace among its different members for more than 
five hundred years. A disputed question between 
Great Britain and America was decided by the 
arbitration of the Emperor of Russia; and another 
between the same nations was submitted to the 
arbitration of the King of the Netherlands, and 
finally settled without war. A difficulty that 
arose between Britain and France, was satisfac- 
torily terminated by the arbitration of the King 
of Prussia. The dispute on the “Sulphur ques- 
tion,” between Great Britain and Sicily, was also 
adjusted by the arbitration of Louis Phillippe, then 
King of France. To these many others might be 
added, but the instances adduced are sufficient to 
prove that arbitration can decide great national 
disputes without war; and all that is now re- 
quired, is, to adopt this asa fired and regular 
law of nations, instead of leaving it to be un- 
certain and occasional. 
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The advantages of this method over war are so 
obvious, that they must strike the common sense 
of every man that has the courage, for a moment, 
to think for himself. 

It is more rational.—War is the proper re- 
source of brutes, not of beings endowed with 
reason. It reduces men to the level of tigers, it 
tramples right under the foot of might, and yields 
the victory to the strongest alone. History 
abounds with examples, where the superiority of 
mere brute force has triumphed over justice, hu- 
manity, patriotism, and liberty. But arbitration, 
calmly weighing contending claims in the scales 
of equity, and by the light of reason, will decide 
the question in harmony with their dictates. 

It is more humane.—The horrors and cruelties 
which war perpetrates are unutterable. Destroy- 
ing the fruits of the earth, laying waste cities, 
towns and villages, burning the hearths and home- 
steads of the poor, and without pity or ruth, in- 
volving in one indiscriminate massacre all ages, 
sexes and conditions, helpless childhood and vener- 
able age, creating widows and orphans by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, deluging the earth 
with blood, and filling the air with wailing voices 
of agony and terror. Arbitration will avoid all 
these atrocities, and leave the people in peaceful 
possession of the fruits of their industry, and the 
quiet happiness of their homes, while the quarrels 
of their rulers are settled by an appeal to reason 
and justice. 

It is incomparably cheaper than War.—The 
enormous taxation which war entails is absolutely 
crushing down the industrial energies and re- 
sources of the people, hindering the development 
of commerce, and exhausting the earnings of 
labour, and not unfrequently endangering govern- 
ment itself, by making it the instrument of its 
own rapacious demands. In Great Britain it 
takes away 17s. 6d. out of every 20s. paid in 
taxation, and this year (1848) it will absorb the 
almost incredible ‘sum of forty seven millions 
sterling of the people’s money, in paying the 
interest of its past, and the cost of its present ex- 
orbitancy. Arbitration, by a far more economical 
mode of adjusting disputes, will effect an all but 
incalculable saving, and thereby diminish in every 

way the burdens of the country. 

It is more consistent with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity.—War involves an inversion of all the 
principles of morality, a perpetual outrage and 
affront to the genius of the gospel, an insolent 
and contemptuous disregard of the temper incul- 
cated, by precept and example, by Him who came 
not to destroy men’s lives but to save them. Ar- 
bitration, on the other hand, by appealing to 
Truth, Justice and Mercy, is in strict accordance 
with that benignant system which pronounces its 
choicest blessings on the meek, the merciful, and 
the peace-maker. 

Such then, as compared with the customs of 
war, is the method of settling the disputes of na- 
tions to which Mr. Cobden is about to direct the 
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attention of the British “Shes alidelinisin 0b lk tolls Sidi den capen , tia a tik Hh, Tad. Bas vs But Mr. 
Cobden can do nothing effectually without the 
support of the public. The people must determine 
whether the absurd, wicked, sanguinary, an 
costly system of war is to last for eve r; or whether 
arbitration shall take the place of the sword. Tp 
them, therefore, do the friends of peace appeal 
and say, unite without delay earnestly to petition 
Parliament to substitute arbitration for war. Let 
your petitions for this purpose be signed univer. 
sally, and send them to your own Members for 
presentation, accompanied by a respectful, but 
decided request to support their prayer, as well 
as the motion, whenever it shall be brought before 
Parliament. "The Electors, especially, should re. 
member that they have in their hands the desti- 
nies of their country, and to a great extent those 
of the whole world. Let them see to it, that by 
a faithful discharge of the trust reposed i in their 
keeping by possessing the franchise, none may 
have occasion to charge them with supineness, in- 
difference, or neglect on this great occasion. 

Christians of Great Britain !—You surely 
have at heart the cause of peace and humanity ; 
let not the present opportunity of forwarding that 
cause pass away unimproved. Leta petition be 
prepared in every Christian congregation through- 
out the land, and signed universally by those who 
bewail the portentous insult and wrong which the 
continuance of the war system inflicts on Christi- 
anity, and who desire to advance the kingdom of 
Peace upon earth. 

The British Public at large !—You have now 
a solemn duty to discharge, and a proper oppor- 
tunity for discharging it. You groan under heavier 
burdens than any other people on earth; and un- 
less by timely, earnest, and united exertion, you 
use the means to effect a change, your children 
will have to groan and suffer too. 

As you would relieve your country from a 
weight of taxation, which is hurrying us to the 
verge of national bankruptcy ; as you would ad- 

vance the interests of truth, justice, and humanity; 
as you would discharge your own consciences 
from blood-guiltiness, by participation in the ini- 
quitous system of war, rally around Mr. Cobden, 
and let the House of Commons be deluged with 
Petitions for Arbitration.—Peace Congress. 


CHILDREN’s AMUSEMENTS. 


The resources that children possess within them- 
selves to create amusements for themselves are 
inexhaustible: the simplest objects are a source 
of delight and a stimulus to their ever-active 
minds. Their enjoyments are transient, and re- 
quire continual change; because the child’s at- 
tention cannot dwell long on one object or idea, 
it is soon wearied, and requires something new # 
enliven it. But ‘children are not inconstant in 
their pleasures ; they have their favourite toys, 
and plays, and stories, to which they recur with 
ever-fresh delight at intervals. Their affections 
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never tire, though their senses, and minds, and 
limbs do. They cherish a fondness for pictures, 
dolls, or other toys, as well as for animals, play- 
fellows, brothers and sisters, parents and friends. 
Children who have few toys are more ready at 
amusing themselves than such as have many ; for 
number and variety perplex their choice, while a 
few simple things stimulate their fancy and inge- 
nuity to active exercise. It is very interesting to 
watch children at their play, and note how much 
the imagination is exerted 3 as for instance, in 
making houses and coaches with chairs and stools ; 
keeping school or shop; travelling in railway 
trains or steamboats; in short, imitating what- 
ever they see done. The healthy state of child- 
hood is one of continued activity; but in a variety 
of ways it seeks those connected with the external 
senses. Children cannot form abstract ideas : 
they must have something visible and palpable to 
hold their attention; for it cannot be held long 
together by the same thing. But change is rest | 
to them. Infants require something tangible: 
the first act of an infant is to touch and try to 
grasp what it sees. They like to examine also ; 
and what is called love of mischief is not “ de- | 
structiveness,”’ but investigation misdirected. 
Toys should be made not only simple and strong, | 
hut to be taken to pieces, and put together again ; | 
thus “ destructiveness’ would be converted into | 
“constructiveness.” A box of wooden bricks or 
blocks is one of the best and most lasting toys for 
children; for it exercises their ingenuity in build- 
ing them up, and they are not easily damaged. | 
Small wooden blocks—of geometrical shapes, that | 
they may be built up into houses, castles, bridges, 
and crosses—are likewise amusing as well as use- | 
ful to draw from ;—a box of coloured pieces of | 
wood or pasteboard in triangular form to be ar- 
ranged in patterns something like the Chinese 
puzzle—is an excellent plaything. 

It is not an uncommon mistake with writers for 
the young to present abstruse or complicated ideas | 
in short words, or confusedly and vaguely ; where- | 
as, simple ideas clearly conveyed in longer words | 
would be better understood. The art of the’ 
teacher or the entertainer of children, consists in 
first exciting, and then gratifying the child’s cu- 
riosity about things that it is well for such an one | 
toknow. There are, of course, frequent oppor- 
tunities, in the use of pictures especially, to in- | 
culcate very useful lessons of truth and duty, | 
which a wise teacher or parent will not fail to | 
improve. 

It is very common also, in the progress of such 
plays, as keeping-house, going a visiting, receiv- 
‘ng company to tea, governing children at home or 
at school, for bad passions or erroneous principles 
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VITAL STATISTICS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


In a late number of the American Journal of 
Medical Sciences, Dr. Emerson presented some 
very interesting estimates, deduced from a period 
of ten years, ending with 1840, showing the in- 
crease of inhabitants, and mortality from particu- 
lar sources, with the changes of population in 
Philadelphia. These estimates, added to previous 
results obtained by the same laborious investi- 
gator, embraces a whole period of thirty-four 
years, in which the vital statistics and changes 
in the population of our city are exhibited in 
minute detail. 

The population of the city and districts in 
1840, is estimated at 226,693, an increase of 
57,259, in ten years. The white population 
numbered 208,237, of whom there were 98,168 
males to 110,069 females. The excess of males 
at birth, usually about 7 per cent., disappears by 


the tenth year, so as to show a female preponder- 


ance of 1.68 per cent., which rises to 134 per 
cent. by the fifteenth year, and by the twentieth 
year, the female excess is 22.38 per cent; by the 
thirtieth year, it declines again to 11 per cent., 
and at the fortieth, it is only 3 per cent. At this 

eriod again it rises; and between eighty and 
and ninety, shows a female numerical preponder- 
ance of no less than 59 per cent. On those, how- 
ever, who pass the centenary period, the males 
are most numerous, as at birth. 

The coloured inhabitants, in 1840, constituted 
about | per cent. of the total population, being 
18,456, of which the males were 7,624; the 
females 10,832. The rate of increase is much 
lower than that of the white population, and the 
difference in the proportion of the sexes more 
striking. 

The increase of population, from births, during 
the ten years, from 1831 to 1840, was 76,536 ; 
at least, this was the amount registered at the 
Health Office. Of the grand total, 39,512 were 
males, and 37,024 females. The excess of males, 
at birth, during the decennial period, was about 
6} per cent., whereas it usually amounts to about 
74 per cent. 

The total mortality for ten years is 49,67 
The average for the ten years was, for whites, 1 
in 43.12; for the coloured, 1 in 31.05. 

With respect to the greater mortality of the 
coloured, compared with that of the white popu- 
lation, the difference is much less than during the 
past decennial period, when it was 1 in 21, or at 
least double that of the whites alone. 


TWO WORLDS CONTRASTED. 


There is a fulness about the promises of a future 


tobe exhibited, which can never be so impressively | life, that contrasts strangely with the trials of 
corrected, as in connection with the very incidents | this present time. The inhabitant of the blessed 


that occasion them.—S. S. Journal. 





Happy is he, who, when the hour of death eo no more, neither thirst any more ; neither 


cometh, hath nothing to do but to die. 


city shall never say, | am sick. God shall wipe 
away all tears from off all faces. They shall 
shal 


the sun light on them, nor any heat. The 
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water of life, flowing from the throne, is not only 
clear as crystal, but it rolls a full swelling river. 
The tree in the midst of the paradise, on either 
side of the stream, not only yields the fruits of 
life, but yields them every month ; and even its 
leaves are for the healing of the nations. There 
is no night there. Nota cloud intervenes between 
the raptured saint and the sunlike glories of God 
and the Lamb, and never do the curtains of even- 
ing close round that celestial day. Contrast this 
unmingled joy with “the sufferings of this pre- 
sent time,” and how “beyond compare,” is the 
“glory that shall be revealed!” Every wo here 
is mitigated by some accompanying blessing. 
There are thorns along the Christian’s path, but 
the roses bloom among them in fragrance and 
beauty. There are clouds in his sky, but the 
sun breaks through, and darts golden rays to 
seatter the darkness. Storms gather, and thun- 
ders roll round his head, but they pass away, 
and the bow of hope is pencilled on the retiring 
cloud. How-light then “the sufferings of this 
present time,’ mitigated and softened by Him 
“who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” 
com to the unclouded peace and glory of 
heaven, to the fulness of joy and pleasures for 
evermore at the right hand of God! 


FEEE COLOURED SCHOOLS IN LOUISIANA. 


The House of Representatives passed a bill 
appropriating annually the sum of one thousand 
dollars, for the support of schools for free children 
of colour. Up to this time the free people of 
colour have contributed their full share of taxes 
for the maintenance of the public schools, without 
in the slightest degree participating in their bene- 
fits. Thisis great injustice, compatible neither 
with Democracy nor Republicanism, as Mr. Pille 
observed. It isnot an inconsiderable portion of the 
taxation that is borne by the free people of colour— 
the public schools are closed to them, although 
their property is burdend for the support of that 
institution. The bill is now before the Senate, 
having passed the House of Representatives, and 
it is to be hoped that the Senate will deem it, as 
the House has done, a mere act of justice, to say 
nothing of the general good to be derived from 
spreading the blessings of education among a 
class of people who have always been true to the 
State and faithful to their public duties, whenever 
called upon to discharge them.—.V. O. Courier. 


HYMN OF THE REAPERS. 


Our Father, to fields that are white, 
Rejoicing, the sickle we bear ; 
In praises our voices unite 
To Thee, who hast made them thy care. 
The seed, that was dropped in the soil, 
We left, with a holy belief 
In one, who, beholding the toil, 
Would crown it at length with the sheaf. 
And ever our faith shall be firm 
In thee, who hast nourished the root ; 
Whose finger has led up the germ, 
And finished the blade and the fruit! 


REVIEW. 


The heads, that are heavy with grain, 
Are bowing and asking to fall ; 

Thy hand is on mountain and plain, 
Thou Maker and Giver of all! 


Thy blessings shine bright from the hills, 
The valleys thy goodness repeat ; 

And, Lord, *tis thy bounty that fills 
The arms of the reaper with wheat! 


Oh! when, with the sickle in hand, 
The angel thy mandate receives, 

To come to the field with his band 
To bind up and bear off thy sheaves,— 


May we be as free from the blight, 
As ripe to be taken away, 

As full in the ear, to thy sight, 
As that which we gather to-day! 


Our Father, the heart and the voice 
Flow out their fresh off’rings to yield ; 
The Reapers! the Reapers rejoice, 
And send up their song from the fields ! 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


PennsyLvANIA LecisLature.—This body has 
been almost entirely occupied with private and |o- 
cal bills. Another North esas Canal project was 
defeated in the House on the 29th, by 34 to 47, 

The joint resolution providing for an amendment 
of the Constitution, so as to give the election oj 
judges to the people, passed the House on the 2nd 
inst., by yeas 52 nays 25. It has already passed 
the Senate. Before becoming a part of the Consti- 
tution, however, it must also pass the next Legis- 
lature, and then be submitted toa direct vote of the 
people. 

During the storm of the 27th ult., twelve spans 
of the new Central railroad bridge over the Sus- 
quehanna, six miles above Harrisburg, were (e- 
stroyed by a whirlwind. 

On the 30th ult., a vote was taken by the citi. 
zens of Cincinnati,on the question whether the 
city should subscribe one mi!Jion of dollars to the 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad, which resulted 
in a large majority for the subscription. This sum 
is to be expended on the Cincinnati end of the road. 

A report was recently received from Santa Fe, 
to the effect that Col. Fremont’s exploring party 
had sustained immense losses in attempting to pass 
the Rocky mountains, on its way to California. One 
account even stated that Fremont himself was the 
only survivor of the party. Later accounts repre- 
sent that eleven men, and all the mules belonging 
to the party,;perished in the mountains, owing to 
the severity of the weather, and the depth of snow. 
Among the dead, is reported the name of Preuss, 
the scientific companion of Fremont’s first expe- 
dition. Fremont was supplied with another outit 
at Santa Fe, and resumed his route to California. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The semi-annual examination will commence of 
Second-day morning, the 9th inst., and terminate @! 


noon on the Fourth-day following. 4th mo. 1849. 


TO FRIENDS IN THE COUNTRY. 


A number of coloured children in the school at the 
‘** House of Industry,” in-Catherine street above Dela- 
ware Seventh, are im want of good situations in fari- 
lies. Application can be made at the school, excep* 
on 7th days. 4th mo, 7th—2t. 





